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ABSTRACT • • _^ ' 

In 1981^ TDR Associates, a privpte^indepen^ 
research organization in Newton, Massachusetts, began a two and 
one-half year study of "knowledge Utilization and School Improvement 
Through Staff Initiated Inservice Programs this study was funded by 
a grant from the National institute^ of Education and conducted under 
an arrangement, with the Conuwonwealth Inservice Institute of- the 
Massachusetts Department'' of Education. More than an attampt' in 
bridging the gap between research and practic^^ this effort has 
resulted in an example of mutual adjustmaht, where application of 
practitioners ' si tuition^ ihtelrli^ehee has 

improved and informed the research process i^ T^ 

the study is that participant needs and engaging workshpp process are 
important, but that alone they comprise anMncomplete account of 
knowledge . acguistion/use in staff inservice . In addition to 
participant and workshop characteristics, this research explores the 
role of such contextual factors as school' and district' climate, 
supervisor support, peer relations, student needs, and job 
satisfaction in inservice butcdltftes.^ The research combines 
quantitative and qualitative methods and has proceeded according to 
thrtee interactive and iht^^rdependeht phases. JJMK) 
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I fi t roduct 1 on" " ' • - r 

Over the j?as t decade researchers; i ri education have become increasingjy 
concerned witf> the relationship betvveen research and practice; this concern ' 

recently expcessed 'by Haxine Green, former president of the felierffean* 
Education Research Associat'ion (AEFIA) . While noting that tHe AERA h.;v? 
succeeded in conducting quajity research, she concl^vUded that it had f^YS& • 
to ensure productive use of that^^earch, *'Those who are most likely to 
profit from research typically have been the least MkeJy to read it" 
(March I9B2). Indeed, the association between the creation of research ' 
knowledge and its application (knowledge use) has itself become the focal 
point of numerous national arid^ local studies. This paper presents a descrip- 
tion of one such study, and the way that researchers and state education 
agency personnel have attempted to use research to "enlighten" {c. WeSss, 1979) 
policy and "improve" practice in local school distclcts {6aba, 1967; Saba and 
eiark. 1975). 

In 19Bl,"TDR Associates, a private, i ndtjpehdeht research orgahizat^oh 
in Newton, Massachusetts, began a two and one-half year study of "Knowledge 
Utilization and School' Imprbvement Through Staff initiated Inservice Programs". 
This study was funded by a grant from the National Institute oJ Education and 
conducted under an arrangement with the Commonwealth Inservice Institute of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education. What began as a cooperative 
has evolved [nto a close and mutifa 1 1 y * berief i c i a 1 col labofatibh between Wo 
separate and distinct organizations, one private and one public. / 

More than bridging the gap between research and practice, this effort 
has ^suited :ln an example of matual adjustment (Whetten, I98I), where application 
of practitioners' situational knowledge (Chin, 1966) or social intelligence 
(Westrum, 19B2) has improved and informed the research process .• Because - 



_ -2- * ■ ■ ' 

of the impbrtah'ce of. the issues Involved: research into ficfors and conditions 
associated with ^knowledge ase in staff inservice programs; education changie 
. aftd improved practice; the utilization of research; and the characteristics 
of this co^l laborat iOh between a SEA and an - i ndependeht research orgariizat ibh ; 
this case may be of interest and' value to educational researchers', policy 

makers, facilitators, and pract i tiohe'rs in other locations; - 

..... ' * ■ ^ 

The Setting 

Massachusetts contains some of the oldest public school systems i h the" 

Uni ted -States . Tradi t iohally, the firiahcihg, gOverriancei ahd'cohtrbl of these 
f 

systems had been in the hands of local, autbnbmbus school committees, resulting 
in a state with over 430 separate, highly diversified school systems. Recently, 
the growth of state and federal regulations,^ demographic decline, shifts in 
the economic base, and changes in the state finance structures (•Proposition 
2i) have caused what might be character ?zed as a dramatic reorganization of 
educational financi^v regulatibhi and goverhahce in the Cbrhmbhwea 1 th . 

The shi^Ft has S^'^vh coupled with four important trends. First, decl. ihes 
in student achievement nave precipitated a demand for greater accountability 



from the schools and a focus on basic skills. Second there has been a demand 
that the schools address the htgh-technology phenomehon through new programs 
irr computer literacy and the use of hew educational technologies, particularly 
in math and science. Third', the recess ibn> tax-irrhitihg legislation^ and the 
changing economy have -fequi red that many school dTstricts cut back programs 
and offerings to '*bare bones''. At the same time^ schools are being required 
to sferve i ncfeas i ng 1 y diverse populations and respond to a complex array of 
state and federal mandates and programs. Finally, as a consequence of 
demographic and fiscal decline, over 4,560 pabllc school teachers have been 
laid off. in Massachusetts in the past two years, resulting in an older, morg 
senior teaching staff. This itiaSSive ''reduction-iri-fdrce" has taken place at 
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a time when evidence points to an Impending national teacher sHdrtagei 
particularly In the math and science areas . 

in summary then, recent changes In edacatioh in Massachusetts have 
resulted in scboojs being required to respond to increasing demands, * 
accbuhtab i 1 i ty , and new technologies, with reduced budgets, programs and 
prdfessiohal staff who are older and often teaching in >areas of secondary 
certification or proficiency. The impending teacher shortage may only serve 
to exacerbate thi's problem and require that current teaching staffs acquire 
more and different competencies and skills; 

Profess ibrial Development ^ rnservi<:e:« The Commdriwea] th— l4^^-rij4^^e^l-i^s^^^ \ 

Faced with these demands and ah aging prbfesslbnal cbhbrt, staff deve'lopmeht 
becomes of paramount importance for public education. 

Since the essence of edocational change consists of 
learning new ways of thinking and doing, new skills, 
khbvvledge, attitudes, etc., it follows that staff 
develbpinent ^s bhe bf the most important factors 
related tx> change in practice. J ; 

(Ful Ian, 19S2, p. l8) ' \ 
Within the^:^sslble range of strategies for professional development, staff . 
ihservice holds a preeminent position; jt can be indlyiduarry or organization*- 
al)^ focused^ has a high pdtehtral for being cost effective and relevant, and 
provides school districts vvith a mechah i sm whi ch can enhance their educational 
pro.grarns, professional staff, and compl ement the i r brgah i zat ibhal mission. In 
Massachusetts, the eommonwealth jnservice Institute is a state agency which 
prbvidiss such a mechanism. ^ ' ; 

The Commonwealth Ihservice Institute {Cll) is*a unit of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education which prbvides funding arid technical assistance to 
public school districts throughout the^tate. Moris specifically, the Institute 



* ■ -n- - /, 

I 

provides grants and assistance for staff development prog rams which are 

designed by and for school staffs to improve classroom teaching brspecrfic- 

**** ' «. 

education services in a school, department or school district* >'The 



Institute's policy was developed tn J197B by B group of Massachusetts' 



educators- and coricerhecf ciitize^ns ^hd belJ eved j based dri e>^erience and 
' existing data, that s^taflF deve I,oipment frograms must involve a rel^^ively 
small group of voluntary participants,, eiach. of whom has a stake in the , 
ihservice prograni. 

The Institute's de^si gntw'^ C'^tlcefved of an organization that would 
break through the bureaucratic barriers of staridardization, excessive rules, 
requirements', and coimp'l !/cated procedurral structures to provide public school 
personnel vaith funds and assistance to meet .their fjmmediate inservice heeds. 
Initially, it was hoped that the process vvfoutd coosls^ of "a nod and a handshake", 
and while the entire prbpbsa^-fundlng cycle invoj^yes considerably more than that^, 
"a nod and a handshake" remains the "ideal. * 

The inltiatSve for developiiing in Institute-funded program rests w_ith local 
school personnel at 'all levels^who, as a group, have an objective and plan to 
address that objective through on-eite inservice education. The requests for 
assistance or "proposals'.' must come from a member of that group, called a 
prooram convener. Additionally, the other members of the group sign the 
proposal, thus indicating thei r interest. Ttie institute's guidelines suggest 
that the group include: *^ 

. all or most of the staff who will be directly affected 
- by the changes the program is /designed to bring about; arid 

\all of the staff (teachers, counselor;s, administrators, 

^ ," _ ^ ; _ X K 

paraprofess Ibhal (s) whose active support is needed to 
make these changes. . 
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, operational ly, the Thstt'tute works thrdugh the six reQidrial education 

centers and is cbdrdihated through the State Departrrient of Education's central 

' / _ _ _ _ ' 

office. In each regional center, one staff member is in charge of Institute 

.activities, and several others staff menders participate !n deciding which 

^ __ 

programs to recommend for fanding. General^ly, the process of obtaining an 
Institute program is as fol lows-- loca 1 educatdrs, interested in receiving" 
Institute assistance and grants contact the Institute staff member located in 
their region. The staff member will discuss the progra>Bwith one or mere of 
the prospective conveners and other participants. Together, they will review 
the program's objectives and organization. Interested educators at a local 
schooIr.or school d i st r i cts ca 1 1 the Institute staff member in their region^ 
discuss the program's objectives^ checR to see if the Institute's requirements 
are met, and determine if funds are curfently available in t^>at program area. 
Finally, the Instiltute staff will help the local educators in completing the 
brief^ simple proposal form called the tetter of Agreement; 

If the proposal ha?*^ reasonable education objecti ve , -..every attempt will 

be made by the Institute staff to assist local school persohriel in developing 

- _ _ _ _ __ ^ _ _ 

a fundable program. Staff, in regional of f ices , -meet monthly to review arid 

recommend proposals prior to sending them to the Department-l| central office , 
for a fif)al technical review. Once recommended, a program will generally re- 
ceive formal approval by the State Board of Educat ion dur Ing .the following 
mdnth. The ehtlKe process takes apprd)^lma te 1 y six weeks. Once the program 
has begun,f the Institute can offer a limited amount of assistance in solving 
unfibrseeh problems, But basically the participants are responsible for their 
own program. These programs may take place during the regular school day, 
with consultants and partici'pants observing or team teaching or they may occur 
after schddi , during released time, or on weekends. However, the l.nstitute 
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-The Institute pays for consultants, materials, and, occasionally for 
the use of a specIaT instructional site or participants* travel to that 
site; The institute will not pey stipends or tuition^, nor does it pay for 
substitutes or meals. - Grants are relatively swall, ranging from a few hundred . 
to a few thousand dollars. ^ 

When the Institute began its dperation In 1978, it had a $155,000 budget 
consisting entirely of categorical grants from the Federal Sovernment (Special 

K _ _ _ _ _ __ ____ _ _ .. _• 

Education, Sccapational Education, Nutrition), and the Rockefeller Family Fund. 
These were used to fund ^0 inservice programs. Over the years, these funds • 
have been supplemented or replaced ^ith Federal funds for Title IV-C, basic 
skills and gifted and talented programs, a major grant f?om the Carnegie 

Corporation of New York.- In 1982, the Institute was finally included in the 

♦ ' " 

State's educational budget. Its operational, budget for 1982 was $732,496 
and i't provided grants 'ror oyer kJO inservice programs. 

TABLE 1 : The £ I I 1979-5 982 - ^ , 

1979 198n\ tgSl 1982 ; 

Operational Budget / 155,000 486,079 ' ^73 

Grants Awarded ^ ■ 2^0 35? . ^72 

\ ■ ■ 

Nuniber of LEAs Served 29 ■ 166 l87 2l8 : 

At this point in its history, the Institute has served over 905^ of the 

school districts in Massachusetts with small grants (between $200 and $2,000) 

that have supported inservice programs invol ving close to 30,000 teachers * 

specialists, administrators, parents, and paraprofess i onal s . In'its current 

year- (the I983 academic year), the State Board of Education is expected to 

approve over 500 I nst i tute-f ande^d programs. While Institute grants have been 

mad^ to all types of schools, nearly twice as many programs have been funded 

at the elementary level as have been at the secondary Igvel . 



TABLE 2: Types of Schools Served by CI j Programs 

Jype of School Number ' ^ 

^Elementa^Y ; - _ ^ 33} - 

Middle or danior High. ; , 9? . 

High School . \ . 138 

Regional 'v/ocational Schools' • - 

^'^Special Schools ' ^ ^3 ^ 

-District-Wide and. Mul t!-Di,strlct Programs 88 

' ' , ' : ^ • _ 

^i^With the advent of new non-categorical fands, the scope of subject areas : 
addressed by CI I programs has widened considerably. Not suprisipgly, these 
areas reflect current needs such §^ computer literacy Snd plcohol education, 
but Unique concerns are^also being addressed^ such as how to make Use of a 
local mcis^um that abuts the property of a small elementary ^school or how to 
hefp*newly emigrated Southeast Asian parents cope v;ith their children's 
American schools. 

The^TDR Study: Inservice Arid The Problem Of Change . 

WWle'the Commonweal th Inservice Institute has provided a meGhariisrr/ 
(and a model) whereby; the issues of professional development arid staff iriservice 
might be successfully matched, the potential of such a union has often eluded 
educators^ thereby contributing to the concern over 'knowledge use ^pi s^cHool 
imprdvemerit. 



"Special schools include a 1 te rnat i ve schbo J s , day care programs, cdnlfnunity 

colleges, programs for handic^ped, etc. Dth&f includes collaborative 

_ _ _ i __ _ . . 

staffs, prison programs, etc* Bistrict-Wide and moltS -district projtg^t'S 

were primarily for programs, for superintendents ^ specialists, and parents. 
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^ ..every few of the efforts iTiake any difference. Teachers 

come to look upon any new proposal as almost certain to 
add to the! r l^urdens and to d'^ain their energies withoar 
, y bienefit. Jhey Want desparately to be left alone; Pofing^ 
a problem to be worked on becomes a threat, not an 
bpportun i ty . 

(Rurikel , et a1 . , 1978, p. 18) 
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Much of the research dh knowledge use in sjchool improvement displays 
a research-develbpment-d^ ffus ion model bias (Rogers, 1962; Gdba and Elark, ' * 
0^375), as investigators have focused on oatside i^nitiated improvement projects. , 

The Impact of such project's appears tp be modest and highly varied, and much 

.1- - - " ^ ^ ^ 

attention is centered on the reactidri arid resistance of teachers to various 

Interventions (Corwi.n, 1975 Firestone", 1980 ; Wol cott , 1977). Furthermore, 

researcfi has tended to examine limited aspects of the knowledge ose process; 

i.e.f participant characteristics and various aspects of improvement projects 
or inserv5*'ce workshop (HaH and Loucks , 1978; NTS, 1979) i Recogriizirig th^t ^ 

teachers and purveyprs of change di ffer iri orieritat ion , valu|^^ and style; 
and realizing that kriowledge use occurs within a specific psycho-social 
cdri text-- the school, the district, and the c 1 ass room--the TOR study focuse§ 
on staff initiated improvement projects; indigenous conditions and processes • 
of khowiedge uti l ization in school s-~**natarar* change. . . 

. Evai aations' of staff inservice projects consistently reveal that some 

participants fuMy learn and use/apply what is taught , -where others rate' the 

* • ' ' ' ■ J 

same insefvjce experience as ^*a waste of time". 1 1- is ""curious that sbch I 
^ • . ! 

variation In staff learni ng/use/appl icatlon is typically viewed with a5arm^ 
while parallel variation in student learning/use/application is readily accepted. 

Conventionally, there are two gerieral approaches to this problem. The ' 
first approach is to build the Inservice project around staff needs. By ^ 
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condacttng a careful •'heeds assessment", it is hoped that the participants 
who are selected or' volanteer will be hfghly motivated to attend to the # 
topic of/ concern. The second approach is to structare the "inservice -..^ 
experience well, choose a dynamic cdhsiJl tail t/presenter, and employ a varied 
and engaging workshop process. 

The central hypothesis of TDR's study is that part i ci pant heeds and 
engaging "workshop processes are important, but that a'lone they comprise an 
iricdmpliste account of knowledge acq\jis i tion/use in staff inservice; in 
addition to participant arid'wdrkshop characteristics, this research explores 

the- role of such contextual factors" as school and district ''climate", super- 

_ _ _ I ^ _ ^ . .__ _ 

yisor^ support, peer relations^^ sttjdent needs, and job satisfaction in inservice 

outcome^. The assumption here is that the extent of knowledge use which results 

from staff inservice Is highly context spec i f i c--that its half-life over time, 

depends on a compatible interaction among many school, district, participant, 

and workshop characteristics. • ' 

The research combines qaan.titati ve and qualitative methods arid has ' 

proceeded according to the following i nteract Ive^ and- i n terdependeri t phases: 

Phase I: a post-only questionnaire of approximately 80 completed 

inservice projects (N = 647 participating staff and 

administrators) 

site visits to 14 of those 80 projects (N = 12^ participating 
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Phase II: a refined/revised research model based on analysis of 
the questioririai re analysis and the c^se studies 
a pre-post survey of approximately 36 new startup^ projects 
~ 2^624 pre; 365 post parti ci pati rig staff) 
;i^ntcnsfve s imuj taneoas case, studies and crdss^case 
arialyses o'f 3 of the 36 new start op projects 



Phase ill: a follow-up survey of all staff parii ci pati h§ in the 
* * pre-pbst survey (365 Staff represeniJ-f^tj 35 projects) 

r f follbw'-up site visits to case stuBies: sites and P of 
^ ^ the 35 new star|: up projects 

. * ' total data synthesis and dissemination 

The original approach taken (Phase L) cbhceptua 1 i zed the problem of 

y * ' 

knowledge use in staff ihservice as a complex interaction among groups 6f 
variablesiv individuaPs concerns, needs, past exper-fences , and expectat Jof>s 
(Hblzner and Marx, 1973; Hood, 1978; Mceleiland, 197S; Paisley, 1968) and the-, 
"school ^setting and inservice workshop itself (Bronfenbrenner, 1979; Mobs, 1976; 
WalB^rg, 1979; Zaltman, 1979). These variables were brganized into two sets: 
Less Alterable Variab les (LAVs)--staf f backgrbund, staff psychological traits 
^{rieeds and cbncerns) and school characWri sties; and More Alterable Variables 
/s)^-school climate and workshop feat#es. The data collected in Phase I 



were subjected to various forms of statistical analysis. The workstjbp 
participants' ratings were placed into the two variablis sets, risgrisssed bri 
and correlated with wb impact. Thrbugh stepwise regression, the 

original model appears tb have accounted for of the variance in partici- 

r 

_ . . < _ ._ . 

pants' ratings of workshop success and impact (see Figure; 1, p. 11). 

A series of site visits and follow-up interviews with participants in 
selected projects indicated several areas where the Phase I questionnaires 
and co'nceptua] approach could be refined. Furthermbt*e , exarriinatibn of current 
literature bn knowledge use (Larsen^ 1980 ; Lehming and Kane, 1981; Rich, 1981) 
suggested that the conceptual framework might be revised to better i^erstand 
the knowledge use process itself. As a result of this research, a new cdn- 
ceptoal approach and pre-'post questionnaire was developed for Phase II of 
the study (February 1982 - July 1983) • This revisjsd cbnc^Tual szatibh \% 
illustrated in Fi§ure 2 (p\ 12 ) . 



FiGURE 1: Cenceptual Framework (Phase i - I98I) 




Les4 Alterable Variables Sets 
St^ff Backgroand Characteristics 
Staff Psychological Traits 
School Char^ter i St ICS 




More Al terable "Variable Sets 
School El imate 
Workshop Fea tures;;< ; • 



* Workshop 
Use/Impact 



Path diagram of possible :irifjuer><:es bri knowledge utilization 
(workshop impact). Values given, equal variance expressed as 
R square. ^ : • 

Simply stated, the new model. is complex, interactive, and iterative; 
It is based on the notion that indi vidua] staff function and learn in a 
complex psycho-social environment. This operative envirdhmeht Is shaped 

by the interaction of individual; organizational; and community norms,' 

- ?i - ■ - - - - 

values and expectations around/issues of staff development and knowledge 

use. We have laBeled this the "Social Context of Learning". ; 

These needs, values, experiences, and expectations are brought to the 

inservic^ workshop, where certa i n\ feastors interact to create a leaning 



experience--wi th a potential for an irifbrmatidh/knowledge exchange or 
transfers Depending on the mix and matxh of the workshop features with 
participant needs, values, and expectations, the workshop will have an effect 
(Ihservice Rating). The actual amount of information , etc. acquired will 
vary depending dh the 'i riservi ce experience and individual or organizational 
heeds/style of learning and mdti vatidri . The result of this interaction wi 1 1 



FIGURE 2: Phase ll Conceptual Franiewdrk 
The knowledge Utiiizatibri Cycle In Staff Develbprnent 



Social context of leakning: 
district and sctool 
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affects future staff development 
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Adaption/ 
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• result in the *part i ci pani acquiring new or additional i nformat ion ski 1 1 s , 

etc. (New Knowledge) or' reviewing/ revi tal izihg previous knowjedge. Important 

to the acquisition question will be the question of whethisr or hot ihfdrrna- 

tibn, skills, etc. are apfDlied to the participants ' own setting (Used)^. * 

if there is no application, it i-s likely that knowledge acquired may soon 

be lost or_£ali. into some state'or disuse. . ' 

Clearly, some app+rcatidn is essential* to c^reate substantive impact on 

' ^ _ _ • - ' _ . ■ 

students or staff (impact A). However, the inservice experience may have a 

psychological impact which creates a mor_e subtle but importartt (effect on the. • 

part i ci pan ts ' out look , needs, or relationships with others ( Impact B) . The 

model hyphthesizes that knowledge uti 1 ization is a result of the .interact i on 

of all . these factors ahdvQhe charigl'hg heisds and^ concerns reflected in the 

participants' "social ccmtext'"'. j6nce acquired^ know 1 edge* ttiay or may not be, 

used, and If used, that experience may or may not be successful. Therefore, 

tortal knowledge use/Impact will depend on a complex process' of learning, 

doing, and feeling within a specific context, over time. 

Lastly, thje^revised approach proposes that long'-term effects of inservlc^ 

train'^ng (Future Use) will depend on the ^extent of which the knowledge acquired 

is adopted (used without modification) or adapted (modified, altered, or 

adjusted to specific situations) by participants (Adapt). The adoption/ 

adaptation process will depend on several factors: knowledge acquisition, 

application. Impact (both substantive and. psychologi cal ) , the level-of 

organizational or professional support, and the level of individual staff 

' investment in the utilization process. The process feeds back Into the * 

."social context'* through changed behaviors and attitude, future expiectatioos , : 

and values. The model will hopefully ex'plain how knowledge use changes over 

time: Does it become absorbed into a complex repePtoire of staTf practices ^ 

arid behaviors? Does ft fade? Does it affect change in the "social coritext"? 
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What factors accdrnpany this process? 

To complete the data collection a second fbl Ibw-up quest ibnnarre 
ivas collected from 250 of_ the 1981-1982 (pre/post) sample in De^emBer of 
1982; This instrument repeats sevefaj of the inservice impact questldhs 
^used in the. first, post-workshop questibhnai re. By cd?nparihg the parti^j- 
pants* immediate arid (six months) later post-workshop responses, the research 
hopes to ascertain the "half-]ife'| of use/application of teachers' learnings 
from the? r inservice experience. Fol low-up site visits are being conductiad 
in the early spring of J9"83 to further investigate the questions above, - 
From Coope^ ^t ion ^tO--Co^ll ator^tlon 

Early iri the proposal fbrmulatlbrii^nd writing process^ TDR*s researchers 
identified and approached^ the staff of the Commonwealth Inservice Institute 
to seek ' out -.the i r cooperation by endorsing the research, and providing access 
to teachers, and -staff inservice programs: Aware of the pl>l losophy 3nd mission 
of the institute, such an arrangement seemed ready tailored to the Issues and 
iriteritions of the proposed research. It miglit even bis argued'' that the very 
existence of the Institute and its purpose permi'tted TDR to conceive of *§nd 
approach the knowledge use questi*on form a perspective of its relationship to 
staff injtfated inservice programs: Certainly, the presence of such an agency 
was a great convenience and potential resource from the researcher's point of 
view. 

While cooperative agreernerits arid lette^rs of eridbrserrierit are often 
appended to research proposals, Institute staff participated iri the TDR 
proposa 1 deve lopmen t by revlevy^i ng and critiquing - several drafts and ?evl s ions 
of final proposal. During this process members of the Institate were able 
to inform the researchers of the more. subtle aspects of these inservi ce e/forts 
arid imprbv^ the research process (as distinct from the methodology) by 
suggesting: hbridrarium be paid to participants whb cbrripleted the survey 




• ■ '■ . t 

instruments; that letters of request and study abstracts be sent to LEA 
administrators. In^the case of provi'vdlng an honorarium to* part i c i pants , 
this has been viewed as partially responsible Tor the Highj voluntary par- 
ticipation arid response rate that has-characterl/ed' ,each phase of the study , 
•indeed, the use of thei r good off ices and ! as i ghts^ i nto the Veal p9iitics 
and protocol of the schools was very helpfuf in providing the researchers 

with access to participants and school si te *cooperation during the iriti^al* 

- " -"^ 

months of study. ^ ^ 

I ____ . . . . - " 

For their part^ TDR agreed to present their research to the Commonwealth 

i_ _ __ __ 

Iriservice staff at regular intervals as the study progressed. Although both 
Inst i tute personnel and TDR research staff were concerned that there be a 
useful exchange of ideas as a result of the study, neither had a cl>ear idea 
of What form that ''^exchange" would take. In fact, TDK's early preseritat idris 
of the study's dls^igri arid cdhceptiJal approach were characterized ^s "researchy" 
and "convoluted" by the praeti tibner-oriehted Institute staff. As one Institute 
staff member put It: "If I saw one more arrow or box or circle I thought Md 
scream." Despite the good intentions, these early encounters had all the 
markings of the two-communi ties' perspective which typify researcher-pract i- 
tidher iriterai::tidns (Caplan, 1979; Duriri, 1980; Walcdtt* 1977)- IristitUte staff 
later revealed that the use of such jargon arid coriceptual models tended to 
intimidate and alienate them, with the unfortunate result tliat they tended to 
withhold valuable insights and s i tuat 1 bnal , knowl edge (Chin, 1966; Westrum, 1382) 

The TDR-lnsti tute 's relationship remained cordial but distant for n^qst^cf 
the ftrst year of the study (Phase I). A presentation of the survey data apd 
arialysis drily served td wideri the culture gap betweiari the pdteritlal users arid 
researchers. "Too many riumbers and tod much ..talk about variarice arid scale 
5cdres^ and levels of significance," cbmfDlairied ah Institute staff member* 
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However twb^verits happened during the study's first year (February I98I - 
February ;1982) which had an important effect *on ;thi.s relationship and the 
; ensaing collaboration; i ^ 

in the summer of I98I (after the Phase i .s-Urvey develbpmisrit arid *data 
cdl lection) the TDR:. resea rch Assbci ate .Project Director resigned and was 
replaced by the current Associate Project Dtrectbr. These two individuals 
'differed in ^two important ways: 1) the new person jwa^ a former col league 
and classmate of the director of the Institute; and 2) the nek person differed 
from the formisr person iri prisvious experience (he had been a former teacher 
^ arid adrriiri i stratbT, -she had beeri a psychblbgist arid academic i»ari)'^and in their 
view of the nature of the re^sea rcher ' s role. The effects of personal affilia- 
tion and shared experience (Earo, 1971; Sorbet t /vJ^l ; Johnson, 1985; Patton, 
iy76; Yin. and Gv/a 1 tney , I98 ])• and the researcHer's experience and percept ion 
of the role of research (Caro, 1971; Dickman, ISQl ; Suchman, 1967; J. Weiss, 
1979) bri the. relatibriship bistweeri research arid kribwlisdgis Use/i mpact * havis beeri 
noted. ^ ^' 

■ ■ ^ r/ . • ' ^ . . ■ _ _ ^ ♦ 

The second event occurred as part of the research design itself. The 

Phase I follow-up site visits permitted the new Associate Project Director 

substantial exposure fo the school settings {\k) and participants (over SO) . 

this eriabled him to tisst arid refirie the study's original coriceptual approach 

and'-alsb acquire insights and experierice which eri lightened him to the sit^- 

tional realities and latent furictlbns of the "staff initiated'* inservice projects 

Thus, in February of I^S?, at the beginning of Phase 1 1 of the study, tlie new ^^ 

Associate Project Director made a presentation of the site-visit findings and 

/ ^ 

a revised cOriceptual approach.* Although quantitative data were used, this 

- " . • 

presentatibn was vastly differerit from earlier encounters. 

The Associate Project Di rectbr Had irivblved arid informed the Director 

of the Institute thrbughdut the twb-ironth Phase I follbw-up site visits. It ^ . 



was clearly ah exanipli of surprise and sense-making for the rfesearcher, 
and while there were a few surprises for the institute Director, the re- 
searcher's experiences tended to clarify and cohfirrn her (the Institute 
Director*s) perceptions and notions of how various LEAs were conducting 
their programs and using the Institute. They jointly prepared a presentation 
: for the Institute staff. It was practical , anecdotal , and used site visit 
quotes anid insights to illustrate and Inform the Phase 1 quantitative data.. 

Most of all the'style and format of the presentatidh invited Institute ^tMf 

— .- ' 

particjpat ion, comments, and irtquiries. 

At subsequent meetings this jnitial exchange blossomed into a collabora- 

tfve arid highly interactive 'process. Issues of relevance to Instf tute' staff ' s . 

concerns and perceptions were, and continue to be tested against the data. 

._ _ _i 

The strtjcture of the process and research design complement each other ari<;l 

reinforce the dissemination of research. This process cbrifbrms to characterise^ 

tics of both the structure-cdritirigerit arid process-contingent models of knowledge 

use described by Dunn (.1980) and confirm the importance of designing research 

studies to incorporate structural linkages aSd^ cont i naous feedback (Blumer, 

1981; Dickm.an, 1981; Rich, I98I; Rieker, 1980). ' . . 

By and large, Jthe use of the research has been to clarify arid "enlfghteri'' 

insti tute\staff *s knowledge o'f fssues arid factors which characterize effective • 

iriservice (Caplari, 1979; Deshpande, I98I; C. Weiss, 1979). However, there 

has also been an "action" or policy effect to this process (Blumer, 1981; 

Cuba, 1967; Janowitz, 1972). At the -invi tatioh of the Institute, TDR made a/ 



presentation of its findings and recorrenendations on inservice to the Massachusetts 
Board of . Education. To date, several of the pol icy-qgj|ented recomnieridat ions 



have been or are being implemerited by the Iristitute. ^ 

- \ - , 

However, the most prbrriising arid extensive effort rias beeri in the dissemi- 
riatibri of the study findings to LEA' administrators and personnel. During the 

•■ . - 19 - ■ . 



i ' 

Phase I site visits, and throagh a re focused survey ifistrumeht in Phase 11 ^ 

tKe TOR research indicated that the scope and -jievei of this administrative 

involvement in these "staff Initiated ihservice programs'? was far greatei' 

than; former ly' thought. Furthermore ^ the analysis of t?i:e data saggested that 

this irivdl v^iHeri t hi ndered the effectiveness and impact of these programs in 

certain settings. Specifically the research indicated the foil-owing: 

. Administrative Invol ve,ment : over 100 respondents (almost 

25% of the 1981-1982 sample) felt that *the inservice idea 

came frqm^ their supervisor, bu i 1 d i hg jarinci pal , or district 

administrators. Almost 200 respondents {k8%) felt that 

■ - ^ - - . . I' ' ■ 

their administrator had: placed "high importance" on the 

upcoming i n^erv'i'dt- project . * 

1 ' ^ ' _ y 

inservice Experiences: "when asked to rate ,the quality of 
past irisisrvice experiences offered by various sources, 
respondents indicated that those offered: 

at universities/colleges were of moderately hXgh- qua j i ty 
by the Commonwealth Institute were of moderately h i-gh qual i ty 
* by their own district/administrators were of moderately 
i ow qua 1 i ty 

District/Admihistrati ve-Run Inservice: Curriculum Days-- 

ased on the initial results above, the data on staff 
responses to statements concerning school/district 
administration attitudes toward staff development were 
examined with the following results: 

"Administratbrs don't understand what teachers 

really heed/want in inservice fjrbgrams": UU% agreed. 
"Administrators here are unaware of teachers' '. ■ 

jDrbfess ibrial needs and concerns": 38% agreed. 
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- - & 

; . *'Staff development is giv^ri High priority tiy 
my school's administrators": 50^ disagreed; 
. "Administrators in this school make , you feel 
enthusiastic about teaching": disagreed. 
Multiple and step-wise regression of the responses from over 800 
participating teachers also indicated that the school and district 
characteristics and climate accounted for a significant amoant (about 
of the variance in participants * ratings of their inservice, and amounts 
of knowledge acquired and used. Thus the impact and Influerrce of admihi- 
, strative behavior was considerable. 

The TDR and Institute staff agreed that administrative involvement ^ 
was too important to overlook, and too pervasive to avoid through policy. 
Therefore, It" was mutual Ty agreed tha^ the TDR Associate Project Director 
would present workshops and seminars for administrators throughout the state 
on "Professional Development and Effective Staff Ihservice: Lessons Tor 

Admirii st ratbrs ." The gerieral purpbse bJF these sess i oris was to dissemiriate 

- ^ - - . - - 1 

the research findings, but beyond that they serve tb irifbrm arid enlighten ^ 

' A .: 

administrators to the importance of their role and behavior in shaping a 
social context for professional development; This finding is^also noted by 
Paul Berman in, his study of the California School Improvement Project (Berman, 
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1981). Here too, interveriti oris have followed presentations, and the TDR 
Assbciate Prbject Directbr has made iridividual preseritat ibris tb LEA admirii- 
strators and staff which have promoted renewed staff dfevelbpmento programs 
or the development of new policies and programs for staff inservice. In 
these districts and schools the result has been to enhance staff development 
efforts at the locpil school district and individual school, level. 

; Thrbughbut the develbprnerit arid^ preseritatibn of the dissemination seminars 

for admihistratbrs and LEA directors, the Institute staff ^ave wbrked clbsely 

i' V ■ - ■ ... « • 



' with the TDR research staff in arranging, preparing, coord iriat irig , and 
evaluating the workshops and programs, fhroagh the process, the r^earch 
has taken on g'reater relevance and i^^nportance , ^the institute has been able 
"v*. to focus on important areas, assess its growth arid impact, and improve its 
dieitvery and support ; system. Part i ci jDat i ng LEA staff and adrrii rii s t ratbrs 
have received focused, practical information which has enabled them to 

Improve a vital part of the profes.siona 1 development process, effective 

*«» * - , . <, 

st.aff inservice. ' 

' ^ • ' ... 

Cbncl us i on . - . 

One factor .mas't be kept kn mind in considerPng this case, the research 
• was des-4gned to examine factors associated with the acquisition and appli- 
cation of kribwiedge through staff initiated inserv|ice programs. It was not 
designed to be policy research-or evaluative research focusing on the 
eommonwea.l th Inservice Institute. The I nsti tute was a. means , a background, 
not the focal object of the study. It provided a commbri structure and a 
tconvenient mechanism from whichj to recruit subjects for the research. Con- 
verse ly tlje Institute a|id Its staff were only one iof several interested 
groups whb reviewed arid advised the research. While additional questions ^ 

_ A 

and issues of interest to the Iristitute have beeri added to survey instruments 
and the interviewer protocols, the basic thrust and focus of the research 
remai ns unchanged • * - 

Several factors characterize the collaborative relationship which, has- 

develbped between the Institute and tfie research organization. These might 

: __ • . \ . 

be summarized as : . 

: expectations- bf mutual benefit arising from the relationship 

I * 

the development bf a cbmmbh or shared perspective • 
; mutual respect for the problems, purposes, arid politics each 
organization must deal with 
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the personalities and nature of the relatidnship between 
key actors in the process (personal affiliation) 
the presence of an effective, pre-existing network which 

can provide linkages fdr research Hi ssemi nation 

[ . f» __ \_ 

cdmrnitment to realistic, practical supplication of research 

to "enlighten" '^i well as improve practite 

structural characteristics of the research design and process 

•which promote^ cornman I cation* feedback, and iooperatibh 

Each of the above factors was important in this case. The reTatJonship has 

grown and developed over two years, it began formally and cautiously and _ 

had its_ highs and lows. Ultimately it has evolved into an informal, open- 

ended collaboration in which all parties have profited. Though still 5ngorng, 

o 

_____ _ _ ' _ __"_!':* 

this col iaborati ve effort has already yielded benefits which have far exceeded 
the expectations of researchers, Institate staff, and pr:act i t ibners alike. 
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